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My  love  and  spring  walked  hand  in  hand, 
And  I was  one  with  them; 

My  love  strolled  out  when  fall  strode  in, 
But  spring  will  come  again. 
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CAROUSEL  CHILD  (for  Ed) 

Jennifer  Bleuel 

The  animals  marched  up,  one  by  one, 

Under  spinning  colored  lights 
And  you  stood  there  and  loved  it  all. 

The  center  ring  spotlight;  clear,  white. 

Reflecting  on  you. 

So  easy. 

Sitting  on  the  best  horse  on  the  carousel 
And  watching  the  wide-eyed  tightrope  dancers 
Who  danced  especially  for  you.  Faster. 

Were  they  the  ones  who  made  your  eyes  so  dark 
By  dancing  with  you? 

Or  were  you  the  one  to  change  their  dance; 

To  take  away  the  nets. 

Either  way,  you’d  had  enough  of  the  circus. 

It  started  so  good. 

But  now  you  wanted  out  of  the  racket. 

Live  a little  bit.  Raise  a little  hell. 

Now  instead  of  saving  glass  animals  from  carnivals 
You  collect  people. 

Your  eye  is  caught  by  the  sparkle  — 

The  vision  of  yourself 
Reflected  from  devoted  eyes. 

Feeling  so  much  older 
wanting  to  be. 

Building  walls  of  time 

between  you  and  the  carousel 
over  broken  illusions 
Safe  inside  your  fortress. 

Never  spinning.  Holding  on. 

But  those  mink  dreams  keep  coming  back. 

Maybe  someday  you’ll  be  able  to  build 
Your  own  carousel  upon  them. 

Still  a circus  child  at  heart. 


David  J.  Olson 


A life  is  full  of  mighty  things, 

A pearl’s  pure  light,  a robin’s  wing; 

The  moonlight’s  glow,  the  rainbow’s  edge. 
The  setting  sun,  a mountain’s  wedge. 

A baby’s  laugh,  the  scent  of  spring. 

The  peace  of  night,  a wedding  ring; 

The  haze  of  fog,  a misty  day, 

A sparkling  brook,  a pilgrim’s  way. 

The  sigh  of  love,  a beggar’s  face, 

A schoolgirl’s  charm,  a lonely  place; 

The  warmth  of  skin,  a frozen  pond. 
Autumnal  scenes,  a magic  wand. 

The  traveler’s  rest,  the  cripple’s  cane. 

The  athlete’s  stride,  a twinge  of  pain; 

All  these,  and  more,  are  varied  hues. 

In  Life’s  rich  palette,  ours  to  choose. 


Elizabeth  Frances  Hayes 
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George  Vincent 


SPRING  MUD 

Claire  Slepicka 


Transition  always  lingers 
In  greyness, 

Window  panes  pattered 
With  the  tears 

Of  the  changing,  cleansing  Earth. 

The  spirit,  latent  for  green. 

Looks  out 

Haltingly,  sparingly,  for  a bud, 

A leaf. 

Then 

Holds  back 

In  the  confines  of  a doorway, 

Respecting  the  patience  of  spring  mud. 
Restraint  trusts 
The  dripping  rain 
To  issue  promise. 

That  born  of  greyness. 

This  bleakness  of  transition, 

Joy  will  release 

At  a moment,  in  discovery. 

A bright  flower  will  appear  in  spring  mud. 
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Jeri  Pallardy 


UFFIZI 

MUSEUM,  FLORENCE 

Kathleen  Keenan 

You  stood  with  your  arms 
firmly  crossed. 

I put  my  foot  under  the  hem 

of  your  door, 

pushing,  pleading 

for  only  a few  minutes 

to  look  on  the  other  side 

of  your  limbs, 

walk  to  your  walls 

where  they  live  — 

Leonardo, 

Donatello, 

Da  Vinci, 

Raphael. 

The  stick  man  holding  your  skirt 
warned,  “No,”  sour  in  his  role 
of  so  many  days 
saying 

“We  are  closed  at  1:00.” 

I walked  around  you, 
circling  you  like  prey, 
looking  to  find  a way, 
some  small  hole  to  whisper  into 
you 

to  usher  me  in.  Later, 

I sit  in  the  Piazza  Della  Signoria, 

sipping  espresso, 

watching  you, 

a clone  of  David 

in  the  far  corner  of  the  square 

mocking  me, 

mimicking  the  words, 

“You  didn’t  get  in.” 

Leaving  the  cafe, 

I turn  for  one  last  view, 
the  lump  in  my  throat  as  big 
as  the  quarter  I toss  in  the  fountain, 
say  to  the  statue, 

“Neither  did  you.” 


MOTH  ICE 

Timothy  Craig 


She  has  seen  too  little 

gold  to  know  her  own  color, 

the  beautiful  child  between  the  street- 

lamp  and  the  yellowing  locust,  so 

tenuous,  so  inappreciable,  her  bones 

may  be  the  stems  of  white  violets,  her  laughter 

the  sand  in  the  heart 

of  a lettuce.  She  would  avoid  playing 

chess  because  of  its  untold  dangers  but  will  stay 

in  the  rain  without  getting  wet.  Whatever 

goddess  she  follows,  she  appears 

to  do  so  at  too  great  a distance. 


The  many-muscled  boy  who  longs  for  her 
is  celebrated  for  his  theft  of  an  entire  river 
and  can  start  fires  by  shouting 
a certain  way  through  a funnel.  Thoughts 
of  her  curl  up  inside  of  him 
like  hot  paper,  and  he  dreams 
of  clouds  like  islands  of  lather,  of  silver 
carrots  growing  in  the  ocean’s  floor.  Waking 
he  lies  on  his  back  smoking  and  weeping. 

The  tears  roll  off  his  face  like  wet  pinballs 
stretching  down  their  shocking  stiff  glass  beds. 
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Darrell  Collins 


TIME 

Wendy  Pierobon 


As  I sit  and  hold  his  heavy,  solid  gold,  intricately  engraved  pocket 
watch,  my  mind  wanders  trying  to  imagine  the  character  of  Guiseppe 
Barone. 

My  mind’s  eye  can  see  a very  tall  man,  in  his  mid-sixties  waiting 
just  outside  the  revolving  door  of  an  old  bank  building.  He  nervously 
glances  at  his  watch  as  he  impatiently  waits. 

It’s  a brisk  winter  day  in  Chicago.  The  sun  casts  a bright  reflection 
off  his  silver  hair  as  he  tips  his  black  fedora  in  greeting  to  a familiar  face 
that  passes  his  way.  He  shoves  his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
cashmere  overcoat  to  shield  his  fair  northern  Italian  skin  from  the  snap- 
ping v/ind.  As  he  hunches  his  broad  shoulders  to  his  jawline,  he  turns  his 
back  to  the  street  to  block  the  sharp  wind  from  stinging  his  ice-blue 
eyes. 


He  glances  up  at  the  bank  clock  as  he  tunnels  through  his  overcoat 
to  his  vest  pocket.  The  watch  is  attached  to  a long,  slender  gold  chain 
that  fastens  to  the  middle  button  of  his  navy  blue  vest.  The  chain  acts 
as  a fishing  line  as  it  reels  the  watch  from  his  pocket.  A small  button 
that  releases  the  cover  guarding  the  face  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  gold 
case.  Once  this  button  is  pressed,  the  cover  springs  open  and  displays 
the  elegant  face  of  the  timepiece.  The  numbers  are  indicated  by  small 
strokes  located  at  quarter  intervals.  A minute  hand  slowly  ticks  away 
precious  time.  He  compares  the  two  times  to  confirm  that  he  is  not  late. 
Before  he  returns  the  watch  to  his  vest  pocket,  he  flips  it  over  to  read 
the  inscription.  His  finger  slowly  traces  the  engraved  numbers  that  note 
the  year  he  retired  from  his  engineering  position  with  a small  firm 
located  in  the  Loop. 

The  Chicago  wind  lulls  to  a breeze;  he  turns  and  continues  his 
vigil.  He  begins  to  pace  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  bank,  constantly 
aware  of  the  time. 

Finally,  he  hears  the  familiar  call  of  the  delivery  truck  horn.  As  he 
looks  down  State  Street,  he  spots  the  long,  army-green,  flat  roof  of  the 
old  wagon  as  it  slowly  makes  its  way  over  the  bridge  in  the  early 
morning  traffic.  As  the  vehicle  nears  the  bank  building,  the  company 
logo  can  be  clearly  seen  on  the  driver’s  door  — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  truck  grinds  to  a halt  in  front  of  the  newspaper  stand  next  to  the 
bank.  The  driver  jumps  out  and  races  around  to  the  open  tailgate  of  the 
1930  Ford  delivery  wagon.  He  reaches  inside,  grabs  the  morning  paper, 
and  throws  it  to  the  waiting  paperboy.  The  box-shaped  vehicle  is  loaded 
to  the  ceiling  with  papers,  papers  that  are  late  for  delivery. 

Guiseppe  glances  one  final  time  at  his  watch  and  grunts  before 
returning  it  to  his  pocket.  He  picks  up  the  paper,  digs  into  his  hip 
pocket  for  a coin,  pays  the  paperboy,  and  quickly  turns  to  the  Help 
Wanted  page.  He  anxiously  scans  the  ads  until  he  finds  precisely  what  it 
is  he  needs.  As  he  surveys  the  available  positions,  his  hand  finds  its  way 
to  the  gold  watch.  A smile  curves  his  lips  as  he  remembers  the  retire- 
ment party  the  week  before.  He  seems  wryly  amused  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  worked  his  whole  life  in  preparation  for  this  moment  only 
to  discover  that  he  is  not  ready  for  the  unstructured  lifestyle  of  the 
retired.  A lifestyle  where  there  is  no  need  for  his  heavy,  solid  gold, 
intricately  engraved  pocket  watch. 
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You  get  pretty  tired  of  all  of  this 

You  look  up  at  the  same  old  stars 

Okay,  they’re  beautiful 

Breathe.  The  air  is  cool.  Again 

Look  at  the  broken  things  in  the  backyard 

The  kids  bicycles  and  toys;  Dad’s  rusty  tools 

The  broken  basketball  hoop  — silhouette  against  the 

citylit  sky  — 


Look  at  the  elves  in  Mom’s  garden 
She’s  won  prizes,  my  oh  my. 

Dig  the  garden 


I’m  pretty  sick  of  all  this 

Colored  lights  of  airplanes  weaving  around  the  sky 
(I  live  near  the  airport) 

The  tramyard  is  near 

Hear  the  long  squeal  of  brakes 

the  long  squeal  of  brakes  in  the  night 
I wake  up  in  the  morning  and  drink  beer 
Pop  open  a warm  can  and  dig  myself  up  tight 
Pale  wet  window 
Blue  dawning 
The  buzz  of  the  interstate 
a mile  away 

I live  in  the  yawning  jaws  of  civilization 
Draw  words  on  the  window 
Rise  again  comes  the  lock  of  Gates 
The  morning  sun 


This  is  nothing  new.  I’m  used  to  all  this. 
It  comes  and  it  goes. 

Wait  — that’s  not  true  — it  stays. 


I want  to  be  a sportswriter.  I can  see  myself 
at  it.  Rat-a-tat-tat  away  on  a typewriter, 

Live  out  of  suitcases, 

Meet  lonely  ladies  in  the  hotel  bar, 

Tip  my  hat  over  my  eye  and  wink  to  the  bartender 
as  we  walk  out 

Scotch  ’n  soda.  Keep  ’em  cornin’. 

It  comes  and  it  goes. 


At  the  kitchen  table  — midnight  — 

Hear  a plane  over  the  kitchen  ooooh  — an  enormous 
deep  rumble  ~ ooooooh  --  forevermore  it  grumbles 
like  it  will  never  go  away. 


Jim  Ketchum 


THE  HEALING 

Jane  Scoville 


I drag  home  wounded,  bleeding. 
Ashamed  to  drip  in  your  presence 
I sway  away  to  bandage, 

Button  my  sweater, 

Fortify  myself  before  you 
Until,  finally. 

Before  you  drift  off  to  bed 
I lift  the  edge  of  cotton. 

Point  to  cuts. 

Sigh  the  hurt. 

You,  there  for  me  as  always. 
Whisper,  touch,  look,  see. 
Radiating  with  your  magic. 

Blood  congeals. 

Tissues  close. 

We  kiss 

And  I am  healed. 


Kimberly  Trusik 


MALE  EYES 

Jane  Scoville 


Male  eyes, 

Unembarrassed,  bold. 

Staring,  touching,  measuring 
Imagining. 

Feeling  intensity, 

I flash  small  smiles 
In  other  directions. 
Pretending  unconcern. 
Unawareness, 

Innocence. 

Later, 

Beside  a teenage  daughter. 
Eyes  flash  past. 

Fix  on  her 

Appraising,  staring,  touching. 
Imagining. 

She  sees  it,  I shriek. 

Seeing  she’s  sending 
Smiles  in  circles 
Leaving  me 
Outside  — 

Mother,  woman. 

Wiser, 

Valuable. 

Later, 

My  mother  stiffens 
To  warn  of  becoming 
Invisible  — 

As  girl  becomes 
Woman  becomes 
Grandmother. 

Nothing  . . . 

In  their  eyes. 
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ASTRAY 

Jim  Ketchum 


They  have  gathered  up  the  dust  of  my  footprint 
and  carried  it  away 

We  must  retrieve  it,  or  my  spirit  will  be  trapped 
forever  in  this  ghostland 
We  must  invent  a way 

Perhaps  they  wish  us  to  attack,  so  that  from  our 
corpses  they  can  acquire  our  coins,  knives,  or  boots 

Something  about  us  catches  their  eye 
inspires  conspiracy  and  greed 
elicits  meanness 
renews  imagination 
excites 

They  will  not  take  our  possessions 
A simple  sacrifice  and  prayer  will  provide 
protection  for  the  invoking  of  justice 


TO  FLY 

Michael  Raia 


Twice  a day/ to  and  fro 

Stanley  Whimble  walked  the  bricks 

(imbedded  in  sequence/like  an  ancient  buried  fence) 

Down  the  center  of  the  sidewalk 

beside  his  building 

And 

Everyday  he’d  gaze  sideways  surveying 
the  Earth  over  the  edge  of  the  walk 
beyond  the  concrete  wall 

over  the  central  air  unit  (humming  electric  dirges). 

and  . . . Once  and  again-on  a day  like  this 
he’d  imagine 
hurtling  the  wall 
into  ungravitied  space 
bouncing  pogo-stick 
off  the  trees  or 
central  air 

into  the  ice  blue  Aqua  Velva  or 
over  his  building 
down  to  the  ground 
up  again  cart-wheeling 
into  flannel  soft  air 
scraping  the  stratosphere 
down  to  the  street 
bouncing  again 

off  peppermint  poles  and  window  sills 

off  the  taxi  cabs  and  the  blue  mailbox 

off  phone  booths  and  tree  tops 

off  awnings  and  maples 

across  parking  lots 

leaping  and  bounding 

landing  in  jet-streams 

swimming  through  clouds 

like  celestial  whip  cream 

like  a moon-bound  gazelle 

or  an  electrified  frog  . . . 


but  then  again, 

there’s  work  to  be  done. 


' I 


REALM  on  the  side  of  a truck 

OHIO  or  ILLINOIS  on  the  back  of  a car 

Tires  pumping  furiously,  pursuing  a northbound  star. 


THE  VETERAN  AND  THE  VICTOR 

Michael  Raia 


“Ticketty-ticketty-ticketty-tick-ticketty-ticketty-tick. 
Pretty  good  huh?”  the  ugly  long  red-haired  clerk  from  the  paint  depart- 
ment said  with  an  annoying  smile. 

“Ticketty-ticketty-tick-tick-tick.”  He  hit  the  total 
button  with  an  inept  flourish.  He  was  the  kind  of  kid  who  was  naturally 
uncoordinated,  but  had  done  this  enough  times  that  he  had  some 
amount  of  grace. 

He  stopped  the  drawer  from  hitting  him  in  the  hip  and 
plucked  the  customer’s  change  from  the  little  money  trays.  He  seemed 
to  be  paying  more  attention  to  me  than  to  the  customer.  He  gave  a stiff 
and  rambled  “Thankyouverymuchandhaveaniceday.”  to  the  woman  and 
looked  at  me  for  some  kind  of  approval.  I winced  at  his  mammoth  buck 
teeth.  He  took  this  as  a sign  of  approval  and  slammed  the  drawer  shut. 

“Pretty  quick  huh?”  he  said  in  an  obnoxious  and  de- 
cidedly pompous  tone.  “Comes  with  experience.” 

He  was  obviously  referring  to  my  lack  of  experience  at 
the  helm  of  the  register.  I had  only  been  working  here  at  Sears  a month 
and  he  had  been  over  in  the  paint  department  for  a year  and  a half.  I 
figured  he  had  been  hired  when  he  was  eight,  because  he  didn’t  look  a 
day  over  ten.  “It  sucks  over  here.”  he  said  shattering  my  blissful  silence. 
“Over  in  paint,  we’re  busy  all  the  time.  ‘Course  I never  get  backed  up 
because  of  my  speed.” 

“How  nice  for  you.”  I finished  bagging  the  customer’s 
Christmas  ornaments  and  smiled  at  her.  She  looked  at  my  red-haired  pal 
(who  was  feverishly  practicing  typing  his  employee  number)  and  rolled 
her  eyes.  I returned  her  eye-roll. 

“Mind  if  I run  the  register  for  a while?”  I said  out  of 

boredom. 


He  looked  at  me  as  if  I had  just  asked  to  borrow  his 
car  so  I could  take  his  mother  out  on  a date. 

“Why?”  He  said  with  gaping  eyes. 

“So  I can  practice.  Maybe  some  day  I’ll  be  as  quick  as 
you.”  Being  a complete  idiot,  he  didn’t  catch  my  sarcastic  tone.  He 
instead  smiled  warmly. 

“Sure.  I’ll  help  you.  But  I can’t  promise  you’ll  ever  be 

as  fast  as  me.” 


“Well,  a man  can  dream  can’t  he?”  I had  decided  to 
milk  his  lack  of  sarcastic  knowledge  for  all  it  was  worth. 

A large  man  set  a few  boxes  of  tree  lights  down  on  the 
counter  next  to  me.  “Cash  or  charge  sir?”  I said  pleasantly. 

“Ah,  make  it  charge,  wait,  cash  . . . , no  charge.”  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  his  jowls  flop  with  each  syllable. 

He  handed  me  his  Sears  Chargecard  and  scratched  him- 
self. As  I ran  the  light  wand  over  his  card  the  red-haired  idiot  began 
commenting  on  my  form. 

“No,  you  gotta  go  straight  across,  you’re  all  over  the 

card.  No  ...” 

“Did  you  have  a cheeseburger  with  extra  onions  on 
your  break?”  I said  disgustedly  avoiding  his  face. 

“No,  Whopper  with  extra  onions,  why?” 

“Never  mind.”  The  card  number  blinked  onto  the  little 
screen.  I began  to  pick  up  items  and  type  their  codes  in.  I could  hear 
him  snickering  behind  me.  I was  moving  at  a pretty  fair  clip,  but  appar- 
ently he  thought  I was  moving  in  slow-motion.  I hit  the  total  button 
and  turned  to  tell  the  customer  what  the  lights  had  just  run  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  red-haired  fool  cut  me  off  and 
pushed  me  out  of  the  way.  He  voided  out  what  I had  just  rung  up  and 
re-did  everything  silently.  After  a minute  of  tapping  and  shaking  his 
head,  he  hit  total  and  came  up  with  the  same  amount  I had. 

“What  did  you  do  that  for?”  I said  annoyedly. 

“It’s  quicker.”  He  said  with  a pompous  sneer. 

I looked  at  him  like  a professor  might  look  at  a stu- 
dent who  just  solved  the  equation  x+2=4  by  saying  “Ecuador”.  I sighed 
deflatedly  and  suggested  he  return  to  the  paint  department  before  I was 
forced  to  shove  the  light  wand  down  his  throat. 

“Yeah?  You  and  what  army?”  he  sneered,  drooling  on 
his  brown  polyester  tie. 

So  I picked  him  up  under  the  shoulders  and  carried 
him  kicking  and  screaming  back  to  the  paint  department.  I stapled  his 
tie  to  the  counter  and  said,  in  complete  control,  “If  I ever  catch  you  in 
my  department  again,  I will  put  your  teeth,  legs  and  spine  on  different 
mall  levels.” 

I haven’t  heard  from  him  since. 
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THE  EXILE 

Timothy  Craig 


Originally  scored  for  organ 
your  life  is  being 
transcribed  for  cello. 


Every  evening  for  years  you 

danced  in  a drained  pool 

with  a child  dressed  in  milkweed. 


Her  arms  you  remember 
were  white  as  aspirin. 

Near  the  pool  was  a worn  Hudson 
gleaming  with  larkspurs. 


The  weight  of  so  eccentric  a secret 
is  proving  too  great  for  you 


Watching  your  first  snowfall  wilting 
against  the  transept  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres 


Remembering  yesterday’s  moon 

as  it  lay  in  the  river 

like  a drowned  elderflower. 


one  particular  Thursday 
found  me  walking  down  the  street 
thinking  amble-less  thoughts, 
i was  thinking  about  fixed  permanent 
solid  figures  hurtling  themselves  toward  me. 
they  surprised  me  with  their  quickness 
but  i was  too  fast  for  them 
and  dodged  ‘em. 

then  one  caught  me  square  in  the 

forehead 

and  i was  down 

Andy  Ostrowski 


STARE  WAY 

Gregory  T.  Rajsky 


Why  does  that  wild-eyed  woman 
Stare  as  I eat  my  lunch? 

Maybe  she  thinks  I’m  famous  or  something. 

I don’t  know;  it’s  only  a hunch. 

Maybe  she  can’t  abide  spinach 
(this  is  the  stuff  of  my  meal); 

She  may  merely  covet  my  herring-bone  jacket, 
Looking  for  something  to  steal. 

Who  is  that  wild-eyed  woman? 

What  can  she  possibly  see? 

Why  does  it  seem,  whenever  I ogle. 

There’s  someone  who  stares  back  at  me? 
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Kimberly  Trusik 


TAKING  CARE 

Jane  Scoville 


“Don’t  throw  your  gum  out  the  car  window,”  Brad’s  voice  startled 

her. 

Val,  lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  unaware  of  the  scenery,  radio,  even 
her  own  family,  turned  to  him;  but  his  eyes  were  focused  straight  ahead 
on  the  road  before  them.  “Why  not?”  she  asked,  holding  the  sticky  wad 
in  mid-air  now,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do  with  it. 

“I’ve  told  you,”  he  half-glanced  her  way  and  groaned.  “It  sticks  to 
tires  of  other  cars.  It’s  a horrible  mess.  Nothing  disgusts  me  more  than 
gum  on  my  tires.” 

She  stuffed  the  wad  back  in  her  mouth,  but  she  felt  more  like  a 
child  than  the  thirty-year- old  mother  of  two  that  she  was.  What  did  she 
care  if  it  stuck  to  somebody’s  tires?  There  was  fresh  oil,  gooey  mud, 
dead  birds  — what  more  was  a little  piece  of  gum?  Rolling  the  wad 
around  in  her  cheek,  she  felt  a kind  of  paralysis  — ridiculous  to  argue 
about  this,  but  just  as  crazy  to  give  in  to  his  opinion.  She’d  just  do 
what  she  usually  did  — slip  it  out  the  window  when  he  wasn’t  looking. 
And,  hopefully,  one  of  the  kids  wouldn’t  make  some  comment  from  the 
backseat. 

She  turned  to  see  them  — glassy-eyed  with  stereo  headphones 
firmly  in  place.  But  Derick  caught  his  mother’s  eye.  “Can  we  stop  for 
dinner  soon.  Mom?  I’m  hungry,”  he  asked  too  loudly.  It  seemed  he  was 
always  hungry  — maybe  it  had  something  to  do  with  being  ten. 

“Brad,  are  you  hungry?  The  kids  and  I want  to  get  something  to 
eat  soon.” 

“Sure,  anything  you  guys  want  is  fine  with  me.  There’s  a Mac- 
Donald’s right  up  ahead,  but  I don’t  really  want  to  eat  there.” 

“why  not.  Dad?  Let’s  eat  at  MacDonald’s,”  piped  up  Cindy,  free 
of  her  headphones  now  and  ready  for  lunch.  Almost  a teenager,  Cindy 
liked  to  assert  her  opinions  also.  To  Val,  it  seemed  her  husband  and 
daughter  were  constantly  arguing.  It  tired  her  to  hear  it. 

“Their  french  fries  are  pure  grease.  The  hamburgers  are  saturated 
with  salt.  It’s  poison,  Val,  it  really  is.” 

“Poison  is  fine  with  me.  Brad,  go  ahead  and  pull  in,”  Val  urged. 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  can’t  have  a nice  cafeteria  somewhere 
with  plenty  of  vegetables.  The  American  public  is  killing  themselves  with 
this  junk,”  Brad  continued  as  he  wheeled  the  old  brown  Toyota  into 
one  of  the  farthest  parking  places.  A little  inconvenient  maybe,  but  door 
dents  could  be  avoided. 
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Big  Macs,  fries,  pies,  malts  later,  they  were  back  in  the  car  again, 
chatting,  fixing  books  and  radios  and  sunglasses,  and  then  — just  sitting. 
“I’m  not  starting  the  car  until  everyone  is  buckled  up.  I’m  not  kidding 
either,  Val.  If  you  don’t  want  to  use  them  when  I’m  not  in  the  car, 
that’s  your  business,  but  it’s  stupid.” 

Val  heard  the  kids  groan  and  snap  their  belts.  She  hesitated  to  do 
the  same.  Of  course  it  was  incompetent  to  avoid  seat  belts  — she  knew 
it.  “Sometimes  I just  don’t  wear  it,  that’s  all.  Sometimes  I do.  So 
what?” 

“So  what?  So  you  can  kill  yourself  with  just  that  one  time  you 
don’t.  They’re  useless  unless  you  use  them  every  time.” 

“Come  on,  Dad,”  Derick  whined.  “It’s  getting  hot  in  here.” 

The  stickiness  of  the  August  heat  was  as  oppressive  as  the  conver- 
sation. Val  rolled  down  her  window  and  glanced  at  the  family  approach- 
ing the  next  car  — an  already  overweight  woman,  smiling  and  slurping  a 
chocolate  sundae;  a man  lighting  his  pipe,  while  several  children  chased 
each  other  around  the  car.  Time  to  move  on.  Val  snapped  her  seat  belt 
shut. 

Brad  flipped  the  radio  to  WFMT,  classical  music.  They  could  all 
use  a little  culture,  he’d  decided  years  ago.  Val  smiled  as  she  pictured 
herself  with  Walkman  and  phones  like  the  kids  in  the  backseat.  Easier  to 
just  tune  in  to  her  own  mind. 

A nice,  long  menthol  cigarette  would  be  perfect  now,  but  she  did 
not  want  to  be  offensive  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  she  certainly  did 
not  want  to  hear  any  of  the  latest  statistics  on  lung  cancer  or  dangers  to 
the  nonsmoking  associate  of  the  smoker.  She  reached  in  her  purse  for 
another  stick  of  gum.  As  she  felt  the  sugary  mint  flavor  ooze  over  her 
fillings,  caps,  and  root  canals,  she  began  to  suppose  that  gum  chewing 
was  unintelligent  too. 

She  didn’t  care  about  that  either.  Maybe  if  you  analyzed  life  the 
way  Brad  had,  you  just  came  out  pretty  damned  boring. 

Was  he?  She  glanced  over  at  him.  So  serious.  So  conscientious. 
God,  it  must  take  a lot  of  energy  to  be  so  careful  all  the  time.  Still,  the 
exercise  and  diet  had  paid  off  beautifully  in  his  appearance  — he  looked 
better  than  he  had  when  they’d  married  thirteen  years  ago. 

His  legs  were  muscular,  his  waist  trim,  his  chest  full.  He  was  a very 
handsome  man.  She  reached  over  and  gently  placed  her  hand  on  his 
knee. 

He  glanced  at  her,  but  she  felt  suddenly  awkward  and  wished  her 
hand  were  back  on  her  own  side  of  the  car. 

“What’s  wrong.  Brad?” 


“Oh,  nothing,  honey,”  he  said  as  he  patted  her  finger  tips. 
“Except  just  be  careful  about  touching  me  when  I’m  driving.  You  could 
cause  an  accident  if  the  driver  isn’t  expecting  it  and  it  takes  his  atten- 
tion off  the  road.” 

Val  snapped  her  hand  back  and  exploded.  “God,  Brad,  I don’t 
believe  this!  I suppose  you  could  cause  a Third  World  War  if  you  hap- 
pened to  call  the  White  House  and  your  call  got  through  and  Reagan 
had  his  hand  on  the  panic  button  and  he  was  startled  by  your  call  and 
pushed  it  and  it  would  all  be  your  fault.” 

Brad  just  rubbed  his  forehead  — as  if  sometimes  the  illogic  of  the 
logic  of  this  woman  was  too  much.  “Look,  honey,  let’s  not  argue,  OK? 
Lets  just  enjoy  this  trip  with  the  kids  and  not  bitch  about  all  the  small 
stuff.” 

“Ok,  Brad,  just  concentrate  on  your  driving  — forget  it.” 

What  would  life  have  been  like,  Val  wondered,  if  she  had  married 
someone  different?  Brad  was  so  unlike  most  of  the  men  she’d  dated  — 
the  carefree,  joke-telling  types  who  had  always  been  fascinated  with  her 
casual  nature,  her  quick  wit.  With  Brad  it  had  been  evenings  of  serious 
discussions.  Discussions  that  somehow  attracted  and  filled  her  too.  Brad 
had  seemed  to  know  so  much. 

Well,  why  think  like  this?  They  had  two  lovely  children  in  the 
backseat  right  now  who  were  being  completely  ignored  as  they  filled 
their  heads  with  rock  music.  What  did  that  do  to  them,  she  wondered. 
Probably  more  corrosive  than  MacDonald’s  salt  and  grease. 

Val  twisted  in  her  seat  and  succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  a 
time-passing  game  of  UNO.  Blue,  Red,  Draw  4 — Suddenly  she  felt  the 
door  handle  jam  into  her  side  as  her  body  was  thrown  against  the  door. 

“What’s  going  on.  Brad?  What  are  you  pulling  off  the  road  for?” 

“Why  do  you  think?”  he  shouted,  as  he  swung  the  car  to  a halt 
and  flipped  off  the  motor.  His  eyes  flashed  as  he  blurted,  “I’m  sick  of 
this  disrespect.  No  one  listens  to  me.  Don’t  you  think  I see  that  belt? 
You  snap  it  so  I’ll  drive  you  to  your  mother’s  and  then  just  flip  it  open 
when  you  think  I’m  not  looking.  Ridiculous!” 

“Brad,  I wasn’t  even  thinking.  I just  took  it  off  so  I could  turn 
around  to  play  cards  with  the  kids.” 

“Yeah,  that  sounds  like  you.  Not  thinking.” 

“Dad,  Mom,  please,”  Cindy  cried.  “This  is  embarrassing.  What  if 
somebody  we  know  drives  by?  Come  on.  Let’s  go.  We’re  going  to  get  to 
Grandma’s  just  in  time  to  go  to  bed.” 

“Just  put  your  seat  belt  on,”  Derick  asked  simply. 

“Why  does  everything  have  to  be  your  way.  Brad?  What  makes 
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you  right  all  the  time?”  Val  felt  her  throat  tighten  as  she  continued, 
“Because  if  you’re  always  right,  Brad,  somebody’s  wrong.  I’m  tired  of 
being  that  somebody.” 

“Oh,  don’t  over-dramatize,  Val.  You  do  these  things  just  to  spite 
me,  don’t  you?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  you  wear  a Goddam  seat 
belt?  Statistics  are  obvious  on  this  — anybody  with  any  sense  at  all 
buckles  up  ...  . 

“Brad,  it’s  my  life.” 

“No,  Val,  it  isn’t.  You’re  my  wife  — their  mother.  How  can  you 
be  so  irresponsible?  We  need  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,  you’re  right,”  Val  sighed.  “I  just  don’t  think.  Let’s  go 

now.” 

He  felt  for  the  key,  watched  her  snap  the  belt,  started  the  motor, 
and  then  looked  both  ways  before  pulling  back  into  traffic. 

The  kids  felt  for  their  headphones.  Brad  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
road.  Val  wondered  what  had  just  happened.  She  was  confused  and 
shaky.  But  he  had  said  he  needed  her.  He  was  a good  husband.  Not 
many  men  cared  as  much  as  he  did.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the 
headrest  and  closed  her  eyes  ....  But  what  did  a man  like  that,  who 
knew  so  much,  need  her  for?  And,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  she 
released  the  belt,  swallowed  her  gum,  and  slept. 
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Frank  V.  Slepicka 


ELEGY 

Jeane  Dalton 


Man  comes  and  Man  goes, 

And  never  a speck  of  dust  is  stirred  . . . 

The  egg  sought  and  pierced  by  the 

Frenzied  sperm  . . . the  cell,  to  become  the  squalling 

Infant  sucking  to  survive. 

First  innocence  lost  to  the 
Gangling  Youth  — integrity, 

Honor  and  virtue  shredded 
Before  the  startling  moment 
of  Manhood.  And  wife  and 
Children,  and  work  and  play 
Fend  like  shifting  duelists  for 
His  soul,  never  knowing  that 
Power  and  coinage  have 
Already  claimed  their  victim 
And  he’s  dancing  to 
Another’s  drums.  Then  suddenly. 

The  colored  leaves,  like  Life’s  delights. 

Fall  from  that  which  was  their  strength. 

And  the  day  slowly  diminishes  and 

The  nights  are  long  with 

Untold  hunger,  the  chill  of  sharp  regret 

And  wasted  hours.  He  stares 

His  final  hour  in  the  face,  helpless  to  erase. 

Then,  all  unknowing,  he  slips  into 
The  incredibility  of  his  finiteness. 

And  feebly  gathering  about  him 
All  that  now  graces  his  days. 

He  waits,  his  skeletal  face  once  more 
Bearing  fleeting  resemblance  to 
The  babe  who  once  began  it  all. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  hand  in  hand. 

Half  here,  half  there  he  waits. 

Lost  to  Earth’s  enticements. 

Drawn  to  the  eurhythmies  of  Death. 

Man  comes  and  Man  goes. 

And  never  a speck  of  dust  is  stirred  . . . 
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Frank  V.  Slepicka 


KILLALOE 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hayes 


Killaloe!  The  very  name  stirs  my  heart  with  its  softness  and 
strength!  My  father’s  birthplace  and  once  the  Royal  Capital  of  Brian 
Boru,  High  King  of  Ireland,  Killaloe  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
resort  town  of  Lisdoonvarna,  on  the  east  by  demure  Tipperary,  on  the 
south  by  bustling  Limerick  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
market  town  of  800  people  remains  today  as  it  was  in  my  father’s 
boyhood  seventy-five  years  ago.  In  late  September,  I spent  a week  in 
Killaloe  and  discovered  a town  of  antiquity,  serenity,  Celtic  charm  and 
surprising  sophistication,  a place  of  sloping,  lushly  greened  hills  strewn 
■with  heather  and  yellow  gorse,  of  valleys  crisscrossed  by  living  fences  of 
Bayberry  and  melancholy  mountains  of  black  velvet. 

My  father’s  house,  on  St.  John’s  street,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
town.  It  is  joined,  in  Killaloe  fashion,  to  the  adjacent  house.  Each 
dwelling  is  painted  a different  color  and  with  a touch  of  Irish  whimsy, 
the  colors  meet  in  the  middle  to  indicate  the  separation!  Farther  up  the 
hilly  street  are  three  handsome  buildings  of  glossy  redwood  which  house 
Crowley’s  Hardware  Store,  a feed  shop  and  a pub.  Convent  Hill,  just 
east  of  St.  Johns,  trails  its  languorous  way  up  and  down  side  streets 
where  perfectly  square,  tiny  gardens  display  enormous  crimson  Dahlias, 
purple  Clematis  and  trails  of  spicy  roses.  Here,  yellow  finches  are  often 
displayed  and  bartered  on  top  of  stone  ledges  by  slouch-capped  men.  Doz- 
ing milk  horses  clop  along  pulling  little  open  carts  and  from  a blackened 
tin  container,  fresh  milk  is  poured  into  wax  cartons  and  set  atop  the 
ledges  for  customers.  Small  caravans  of  Irish  gypsies,  the  Tinkers,  often 
trail  along  Convent  Hill,  their  hooped  wagons  covered  over  with  bright 
rugs  and  cloth  while  within,  ready  for  sale,  are  tightly  stacked  pots,  pans 
and  all  manner  of  utensils  and  notions,  with  perhaps  a jar  or  two  of 
potheen  kept  on  hand  to  be  offered  to  browsing  customers. 
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As  I proceeded  along  the  grey  concreted  streets,  I arrived  at  an 
open  “green”  or  “common”  occupied  by  fifteen  or  so  small  cars.  Sun- 
day Mass  was  being  said  on  this  “soft  mist”  day,  so-called  because  of 
the  constant  gentle  spray  of  riin  in  the  air.  St.  Lua’s  Church,  built  of 
massive-stones  and  with  a luminous  Rose  Window,  dwarfs  the  adjoining 
churchyard  in  which  stand  three,  huge,  ancient  Irish  High  Crosses. 
Within  St.  Lua’s  at  the  main  altar  is  the  rosewood  pulpit  carved  by  my 
grandfather  in  1875.  It  is  deeply  oiled  and  burns  in  the  dim  sacristy 
light  like  a spiU  of  molten  copper. 

A mile  or  so  to  the  east  and  running  south  through  town  is  the 
Canal  Bank,  the  retaining  wall  which  confines  the  mighty  River  Shan- 
non’s waters  where  they  flow  between  Clare  and  Tipperary.  Boreens, 
overgrown  and  twisted,  lead  away  and  up  from  the  Bank  to  the  top  of 
Lookout  Hill,  with  its  panoramic  overview  of  three  counties  and  the 
wide,  azure  expanse  of  the  Shannon.  From  here,  toy  sheep  graze  the 
slopes  and  red  haysheds  with  long  ladders  beside  them  adjoin  every 
house.  Farther  below  in  the  musty  bogs,  workers  dig  out  fresh  peat  to 
be  dried  into  bricks  for  fuel  and  cooking  (the  friendly  serving  of  “tea 
and  biscuits”  is  usually  done  over  a brick  of  peat  glowing  beneath  a grill 
and  giving  off  a hint  of  smoky  incense).  In  the  near  distance,  lying  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Shannon,  is  the  Lakeside  Hotel,  a stately  dazzling 
vision  of  white,  southern  manse  architecture.  Over  two  hundred  years 
old,  the  Lakeside  is  renowned  for  its  classic  accommodations,  elegant 
cuisine  and  sparkling  marina.  At  night,  floodlights  illuminate  the  build- 
ing and  on  foggy  evenings  cast  a ghostly  golden  glow. 

I spent  my  last  afternoon  in  Killaloe  exploring  St.  Flannan’s 
Cathedral  which  lies  at  the  top  of  Elizabeth  Hill.  Its  flying  turrets  and 
castle  facade  reveal  its  ancient  history  while  within,  the  1,000  year-old 
Ogham  stone  dates  to  the  Vikings.  The  small  churchyard,  its  Irish 
crosses  askew  and  covered  with  ivy  and  wild  roses,  holds  within  its  cool 
clasp,  many  of  my  relatives.  The  dark,  thick  firs  shadow  the  churchyard, 
casting  patches  of  dappled  light.  As  I left  this  holy  place,  I felt  my 
father’s  presence  and  knew  I had  been  doubly  blessed  — both  by 
Killaloe  and  him. 


HOT  SUMMER-SCATTERED  IMAGES 

Karol  Verson 

The  smell  of  you  remains  on  my  sheets 

While  your  aura  sits  on  my  shoulder  (along  with  the  devH) 

And  your  image  nestles  in  my  mind. 

Who  would  have  thought,  when  we  met 
You,  a seasoned  guru  in  your  field,  a survivor 
Me,  a novice,  just  beginning  a new  life,  a fledgling, 

That  we  would  make  this  unlikely  pairing 
And  yet. 

It  feels  spring-right. 

At  night,  when  the  purring  silence  befriends  me 
I think  of  you  and  I am  at  peace. 

You  have  been  my  teacher 
Instructing  me  in  the  myriad  possibilities 
Of  requited  joy  and  passion. 

At  sunrise,  when  the  day  is  summer-glowing  and  live  with  promise 

I think  of  you  and  I am  charged 

With  electric  desire  to  couple  and  be  fulfilled 

By  your  generous  spirit  and  insistent  driving  power. 

And  so,  when  you  are  absent  from  me 
You  remain  on  my  sheets  and  in  my  mind 
As  a presence  and  a question? 

At  this  moment,  crisp  and  tentative 

A vibrant  fall  landscape  shimmers  on  the  wall 

Chicken  soup  asserts  its  odor  of  nurturing  comfort  from  the  cold 

My  muse  winks  at  me  in  mocking  admiration 

And  I hope  that  winter  never  comes. 


Jim  Ketchum 


ONE  MOMENT,  PLEASE- 

Mil  Riese 


I can’t  believe  it’s  the  end  of  the  line 
and  nothing  can  be  changed  a hell  of  a lot. 
What  do  earrings  matter,  or  asphalt 
which  forgets  children’s  steps,  or  a spot 
like  all  spots,  because  I always  spill  coffee? 
What’s  more  important,  what  matters  more 
than  rounding  out  today  with  my  breath,  and 
beauty  I recall?  Sun  bars  on  an  old  floor, 
kisses  and  vows,  little  red  shining  boots 
(a  child  conquering  mud),  and  I know 
all  the  stars  of  Arizona  can’t  be  impacted 
on  any  eyes  but  mine.  I think  of  swimming 
in  quarry  green  and  tender  turquoise. 

Awake  or  sleeping  I soak  sunlight, 

I feel  reggae,  my  body  assumes  the  pose 
appropriate  in  every  case,  and  every  face 
is  a map  to  figure  out  — asking,  which  way? 
Oh,  go  with  me  awhile,  ‘cause  it’s  still  light, 
and  I am  so  reluctant,  hating  the  color  gray. 


Wally  Warfield 
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